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SHRINE OF ST. ETHELBERT. 


Sm Tuomas More, in his abundant wit, 
says, “ The taking up of a man’s bones and 
setting them in a gay shrine, hath made 
a saint.” It was just so with Ethel- 
ing of the East A: , of whose death 
the box in the Engraving, (more 
oil chest than anything else 
in common use,) is considered to be a sacred 
memorial. It is of exquisitely curious work- 
manship, but not more so than many other 
tributes of veneration in superstitious times. 
Probably the reader is not aware that the 
beautiful Cathedral of Hereford owes its ori- 
in to the murder of Ethelbert, king of the 
Bast Angles, (Norfolk,) by the Mercian 
ecg | king, Offa, whose valuable dona- 
tions to the original church, which was dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, and previously occupied 
the site of the present Cathedral, has fre- 
quently occasioned the royal murderer to be 
as its founder, who, in reality, was 
frid, a provincial governor under Egbert, 
about the year 825.* 
® Nodescription of the cathedral built by Milefrid 
is to exist ; for, within less than 200 years, 
it fell to decay: it was, however, rebuilt by the mu- 
Nificence of B Athelstan, who was appointed to 
this see in the year 1012, over which he presided till 
his decease in 1056; in which year the cathedral it- 
self bv “arte by bag b et it remained 
in rui , when Bis Lozing 
the present eilifize on the model of te eaeh Sr io 
how Aix-la-Chapelle, in Germany ; but Lozing dying 
in the year 1095, and leaving the cathedral unfinished. 
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The murder of Ethelbert was mixed up with 
the basest treachery. The Mercian kins 
possessed great wealth and dominion, 
ambitious of greater, he invited the young 

rince Kthelbert to his palace at Sutton’s 
be ones See miles bya east _ 
Hereford, under pretence of giving him hi 
daughter, Adelfnda, in pater a "Scthelbert 
was received at first with great marks of 
affection and esteem ; but these were lures of 
short duration. Offa, however, appears to 
have been but a sharer in the murder. The 
instigator was his wife, Quendreda, who in 
the hey-day of her ambition to procure a new 
kingdom for her family, persuaded the weak 
king to break the most sacred laws of honour 
and hospitality, and murder his guest. Ac- 
cordingly, Ethelbert was assassinated, it is 
said by some partizans of the queen; for, in 
those sanguinary times, any living obstacle to 
power was soon removed, and the command 
of corruption was ac dictum ac factum, no 
sooner said than done. Ethelbert’s body was 
privately interred at Marden, a neighbouring 


his design was afterwards completed by Bishop 
Regains who was appointed to this see about the 
ear 1096, and who is ded in the Calendar of 
dpits to be the founder of this church, probably from 
the great extent of the work erected during his pre- 
lacy. This venerable structure has, however, been 
tly enlarged and beautified by several of the 
bishops since its erection. The last important alter- 
ations were in 1786, 
294 
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village, and the queen proceeded to grasp the 
prize which had tempted her to the murder, 
by causing Off immediately to march an 
army into ia, and unite it in rule, 
at least, without —— to Mercia. Offa 
was now seized with tormenting remorse at 
the crime by which he acquired this new do- 
minion, for he found it more easy to.conquer 
a kingdom than his own conscience: he 


obtained upon Offs pee li 
to the churches and monasteries. Among 


ve burdensome to the 


and the popes, preening it was a tribute 
that the Hgts paid to St. Peter, very com- 
placently poc the pence till the “ equi- 
tably adjusting times” of Henry VIII. This 
of a truth, was robbing Peter to pay Paul. 
Ethelbert, who, during his lifetime, had 
been preeminent for his virtues, was, after his 
death, regarded as a saint, and many mira- 
‘ culous events were affirmed to have occurred 
at the place of his interment ; and near the 
castle at Hereford arose a spring which was 
consecrated to St. Ethelbert, and retains a 
traditional reputation, we believe, to this day. 
Milefrid’s belief of these miracles led him to 
commence building the cathedral, aided as 
he was by the revenues arising from the do- 
nations of Offa, and still further by the nume- 
rous offerings made the pilgrims who 
flocked to the shrine of the diianheehd prince. 
Indeed, the erection of the cathedral, together 
with the various gifts made by the visiting 
prea pear not 5 “eae ene 
establishing the importance of Hereford. 
The she, or pyx, as it is also called, for- 
merly stood on the high altar of the cathe- 
dral. “ It is a curious and beautiful relic: 
is formed of oak, very thick and strong, 
covered with plates of copper, tastefully ena- 
melled in di 
gilt. It is seven inches long, three inches 
and three-eighths broad, and eight inches 
and a quarter high. The ‘sloping part, or 
roof of the shrine measures three inches in 
height ; the front el five inches. The 
figures on the principal side tell the horrible 
_® See Origin of Peter Pence, Mirror, vol. xix. 





rent colours, and handsomely Relics, such 
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tale of the assassination of Ethelbert. The 
assassins ate cautiously rea on tiptoe, 
and pointing to their victim, whilst one 1s in 
the act of striking off his head ; whilst Ethel- 
bert, surprised at his devotions, seems in the 
act of springing up to meet the hand, which, 
from the cloud, appears outstretched to re- 
ceive him.....It.has been suggested that this 


is generally used in public mass, it appears 
touch more probable, that the murder was 
committed during an act of private devotion ; 
and the dress and crown of the martyr rather 
denote a prince than either a priest or bishop. 
The design on the upper part or roof of the 


martyr; two men are employed 
from the ground : it is surrounded by figures, 
probably intended to represent » two of 
which are scattering incense, and two others, 
standing behind the bier, seem to point to 
heaven. One of them bears a tablet with an 
inscription. 

“The figures at each end of the shrine 
may, perhaps, represent St. Ethelbert after 
his beatification: at least, the glory round the 
head would lead one to this supposition, as 
none of the figures on the front, the assas- 
sins, the murdered prince, or the bearers of 
the bier have anything of the sort. 

“The colours of the enamel are three 
shades of blue; a n, ted, yellow; and 
white; the figures oe gilt; those “in ‘the 
front have the heads in relief: 

“‘ The back of the shrine is covered with a 
mosaic pattern, of four pointed leaves repeated 
within square compartments. The back panel 
opens downwards as a door, and fastens with 
a lock; on the inside is a plank of wood, on 
which is painted a red cross, the usual sign 
of a relic; the plank is much stained with a 
dark liquid, supposed to have been the blood 
of the martyr. 

This paper might be extended by curious 
particulars of the shrines which abounded 
throughout this country during the middle 
ages. The details possess a kindred inte- 
rest to the specimen just described; but, ‘as 
we have already exceeded our intended limit, 
their insertion is delayed foranother occasion. 
i as these just referred to, should 


net, vol. i. wherein the original en; 
description are acknowledged 
of Miss H. 8. A. Horton, daughter of Sir Watts 
Horton, Bart. 


+ From the Antiquarian and T: hical Cabi- 
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RAMBLING RECOLLECTION OF 
OLD COVENT GARDEN. 
(To the Editor.) 


. Sommrme ago you inserted in your interest- 


ing columns a notice of Old Covent Garden, 
to which permit me to add a few remarks, 
relative to this notorious spot. 

In digging the foundations of the new 
market, (represented in your No. 586,) facing 
James-street, a quantity of human bones 
was exhumed from a rich, black mould: 
— at the depth of five feet from the 

, and were much decayed. The Irish 
labourers threw them forth, and ree am 
glanced upon the probable particles of ho 
nuns. This northern portion of the raters 

ight have been the Convent burial-ground ; 
and here nuns may formerly have walked in 
solemn procession, holding the sacred tapers, 
ing a defunct sister to the grave ;— 
where now the Irish woman trots along un- 
der her load, smoking a short coodeen, with 
a hearty oath more ready at her tongue’s end 
than a‘funeral hymn! I shall leave the sen- 
timent requisite for an eulogy on the present 
nuns of the Garden to a more fervid and 
ical imagination than mine. 
Pour former Correspondent—(see Mirror, 
vol. xii. p. 121)—gave an extract from the 
ish register of St. Paul, concerning a nota- 
fie and moderate feast, given by the loyal 
ones.on the return of William III. from the 
Boyne ; but he neglected an item of benevo- 
lence, which you may deem interesting,—viz. 
“March 11, 1653.—Given Dr. Turner, who 
had been Dean of St. Paul’s, now in want, 
£00 Uls. 06d”? Charity covereth a multi- 
tude of sins ! 

Arecord of another character tells us that, in 
1711, Punch’s Theatre stood in the south-east 
corner of the syuare, surrounding the market. 
“ Boxes, 28. 6d.; pit, 1s. 6d. No persons to 
be admitted in masks or riding-hoods.” 

The taverns in this seighbousheed are 
associated with many great names; and a 

in them gives rise to many Pleasing 
recollections, some of which yo ee 
lated our Correspondent. Junius 
for is Lies at the bar of :Munday’s Coffee- 

Peaieenges ' ot high la T 

of high note, in; ‘om 
Fools, were once to be found vad 3 choice 
selection of London’s worst dregs, about four 
o’elock in the morning, at the celebrated 
Finish, — by Mrs. Butler, on the south 
side, called Tavistock-row. But “personages” 
grow older—probably, wiser; and the de- 
cay of nature is a wonderful stimulus to 
the growth of morality.’ The times are im- 
proving ; and the Finish, where many a 
finished rogue has figured, is “ finished.” 
its glories have died away ; its sun has set ; 
only leaving a soft and soothing twilight in 
Mrs. Butler’s pockets. 
In 1711, the Bumper Tavern stood in 
E 9 


oe se Les, 
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James-street ; and the best Port was sold there 
at 5s. per gallon, or 1s. 6¢. per quart. 

Prince Kugene, on the 12th of February, 
1712, attended a musical festival at the Two 
Golden Balls, a house standing in Hart- 
street, corner of Bow-street. In those days, 
Hart-street was called Elm-street. 

In Great Russell-street stood the celebrated 
coffee-houses hallowed in the 
namely, Toms’s, Wills’s, and Button’s. 
Wills’s was the corner house of Bow-street ; 
and it was there that len was way-laid 
and beaten on his exit, by sundry cowards in 
masks. Button’s was next to the New Hum- 
mums, and Toms’s nearly opposite. It was 
at Button’s that Pope received the witty 
answer to a peevish question put by him to a 

‘oung military officer, who ventuted to sug- 
gest to the little, deformed gentleman in the 
next box, puzzling over a Greek passage, 
that if: he would supply a note of interroga- 
tion, the translation would be easily rendered. 
“And pray, sir, what is a note of interroga- 
tion ?” inquired the translator of Homer— 
“ A little, crooked thing,” replied the martial 
scholar, “that sometimes asks impertinent 
questions.” It was moreover at Button’s that 
Colley Cibber suspended a birch-rod, to whip 
Pope, if he should ever venture to appear 
again in the room. 

These indeed were glorious times, when 
the stars of the day illumined the sons of 
night over a cheerful bowl, instead of being 
fenced within the monotonous circles of vapid 
conversazioni, where ceremonies cramp the 
human intellect, till the joyous time of depar- 
ture relieves the sufferer from his thraldom. 

In James-street the Bird-market used to 
be held, on Sunday mornings; and sparrows, 
linnets, daws, and magpies were here eagerly 
bought by idle boys and foolish men. On 
the western side of this street stands a high, 
substantial brick house, towermg above the 
others: it is of modern date, and is the as- 
signed residence of the rector of the parish : 

“T knew him well, Horatio.” 
James Syivzster, Jun. 


THE THREE FRIENDS. 
(An Allegory.) 
Conrie in no friend unless you have proved 
him ; for at the banquet-table ‘there are more 
such than at the gates of the prison. 

A man had three friends, two of whom he 
loved dearly, but the third was comparatively 
indifferent to him. One day he was sum- 
moned before a judge, where, notwithstand- 
ing his imnocence, the accusations were stro 
against him. “ Which of ye,” said he, “wi 
acce.npany me, and bear witness for me? 
for Ihave been strongly and wrongfully ac- 
cused, and the judge is angry.” 

The first of his friends immediately ex- 
cused himself, by pretending to have affairs 
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of importance to attend to. The second ac- 
companied him as far as the gates of the 
judgment-court, when he turned away, and 
deserted him, through fear of the angry 
judge. * * * * * 
Man has three friends in this world. How 
do they conduct themselves to him in the 
hour of death, when summoned before the 
judgment-seat. of God? Riches, his best 
friend, desert him the first, and do not enter 
with him. His re/ations and friends accom- 
pany him as far as the threshold of the grave, 
and then return to their own home. The 
third, whom in his lifetime he had often the 
most forgotten, are his own good deeds. "Tis 
they alone that accompany him to the throne 
of the Judge: they go before and plead for 
him, and find mercy and pardon.—Lecror. 





Retrospective Gleanings. 


DWARFS. 


Tus Romans were very fond of Dwarfs, and 
used all means to prevent their growth. They 
were called nani and nane. Augustus’s 
niece, Julia, was much attached to one, called 
Sonopas, who was only two feet and a hand 
breadth high. 

Mr. Richard Gibson, a favourite page of 
the back-stairs, and Mrs. Anne Shepherd, 
whose marriage King Charles °I. honoured 
with his presence, (and gave the bride,) were 
of an equal stature, each measuring three 
feet, ten inches. 

Inthe Philosophical Transactions, we have 
well-authenticated accounts of two Dwarts: 
one born in Norfolk, who, at the age of twenty- 
two, weighed no more than thirty-four pounds 
with all his clothes on, and whose height, in- 
cluding hat, wig, and shoes, was only thirty- 
eight inches; and another, in Wales, who, at 
the age of fifteen, measured no more than 
two feet seven inches, and weighed only thir- 
teen pounds, and who, at that early period of 
life, laboured under all the infirmities and 
calamities of old age. P.T.W 


PEACE. 


Owen Fettnam says, “ If men knew rightly 
how to value peace; as is the imperial 
heaven, this lower world might be. Where 
all the motions of the comprehending orbs, 
all the several constellations, and the various 

sitions of the stars and planets, produce a 
_beauteous chorus, and a harmony truly ravish- 
ing. As health to the body, so peace is to 
the soul. What is wealth, or wit, or honour, 
when want of health shall ravish from us all 
of pleasuie in them? and what are all the 
enrichings, the embellishings, and the im- 
brockadoings of fortune to us, when war shall 
tear these off and trample on our glories ? 
The richest wines, the choicest viands, by 


sickness prove insipid. The silk does lose 
its softness, the silver its bright hue, and the 
gold its pleasing yellow. the sense of 
feeling is the ground of all the rest, and active 
life does cease when that is lost; so is health 
the foundation of felicities, and the want of 
it joy’s privation: yet it is peace that gives 
them taste and relish, and affords the sweet 
enjoymentof all that can be red. Though 
the other attributes of God are no doubt be- 
yond our comprehension ; yet this more em- 
per is said to all our understanding. 
ext his own glory, it was the establishing this 
invited God from heaven. The first branch 
of that celestial proclamation, was ‘ Glory be 
to God on high!’ the next was, ‘On earth 
peace.’ This is the cement between the soul 
and Deity, between earth and heaven. It 
leads us softly up the milky way, and ushers 
with music to the nce of Divinity, where 
all her rarities are heaped and strewed about 
us. The enjoyment of friends, the improve- 
ment of arts, the sweetness of nature’s deli- 
cacies, the fragrancy of fruits and flowers, the 
flourishing nations, and those pleasing con- 
tentions, that stream out themselves from all 
heroic virtues, are all brought in and glorified 
by peace. The drum and trumpet that in 
war sound terror and astonishment, in 
they only echo mirth and jollity. Peace helps 
the weak and indigent; and health and 
soundness too, to the sick endeavours. It 
takes hence only the unsound and languish- 
ing, and yet gives leave to them to place 
their wealth where they fixst placed their 
loves: that by it they gratify their friends, 
and slip from all those smartings that vex 
them. But, war kills men in health, preys 
only on the soundest; and, like the sav 
lion, dues seize the valiant soonest, as think- 
ing the old and impotent too mean to be his 
quarry. And though in war sometimes we 
wear the victor’s wreath, yet, that is often 
purchased at much too dear a rate; and 
many times the We 9 garland crowns 
the captive’s head. In the same battle Han- 
nibal confessed, though he first was con- 
queror, yet he, at last, did come off overcome. 
He had broken Minutius his forces; but was 
by Fabius forced to give up all his palms. 
or is it often better with those that are 
dependents on that general that yet com- 
mands the field. Victory not seldom does 
inlet severity. The haughtiness of the con- 
queror is often to his own, less tolerable than 
the triumphs of the enemy. Success does 
flame the blood to pride and boldened inso- 
lence; and often kindles new as it does co1- 
clude old wars. One world sufficed not 
Alexander. Nor could all the Roman terri- 
tories set bounds to Cesar’s limitless ambi- 
tion. For, when we once put off from the 
shore of peace, we launch into the sea that is 
bottomless. We swim on angry waves, and 
are carried then as the wind of fortune drives 
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us. The entrance into war is like to that of 
hell, it is gaping wide for any fool to enter at. 
But it wi uire a Hercules, with all his 
labours, to em one once engaged in it. 
They know not what they part withal, that 
wanton hence a jewel so invaluable. For, 
indeed, if we consider it, what price can be 
too dear to purchase it? We buy off all the 
open force, and fly designs of malice, and we 
entitle ourselves to all the good that ever was 
for man intended. When God would declare 
how he would reward ‘and bless the good 
man, he finds out that which most may crown 
his happiness. He tells us, he will make his 
enemies at peace with him. Securely he en- 
joys himself and friends, whose life is guarded 
with the miss of enemies. The palace of the 
world stands open to him that hath no foes. 


Certainly it is peace that makes the world a 
paradise; while war, like sin, does turn it all 
to wilderness, and with wild beasts man’s 
conversation makes. In war, the vexed earth 
abortives all her fruitfulness ; but in an un- 
stirred culture, ripens all her oa ™ 


VERSATILITY OF GENIUS. 
Lawrence Earnsnaw, a native of Cheshire, 
was early apprenticed to a tailor, and after- 
wards to a clothier; but neither of these em- 
ployments being congenial with his disposi- 
tion, after serving both for eleven years, he 
placed himself for a short time with a clock- 
maker, of Stockport. With the very little in- 
struction he obtained from this desulto 
education, he became one of the most uni- 
versal mechanists and artists that ever was 
known. He could have taken wool from the 
sheeps’ backs, manufactured it into cloth, and 
made every instrument necessary for the 
clipping, carding, spinning, reeling, weaving, 

ing, dressing, and making it up for wear, 
with his own hands. He was an engraver, 
painter, and gilder; he could stain glass, and 
foil mirrors ; was a blacksmith, whitesmith, 
coppersmith, gunsmith, bell founder, and 
maker; made and erected sun-dials ; 
mended fiddles My veg — ‘ ee) played 
upon, and t the ichord and virgi- 
cele ; ots ad intlel a s, and optical 
instruments; read and understood Euclid ; 
and, in short, say his biographers, had a taste 
for all sorts of mechanics, and most of the 
fine arts. Clock-making was his favourite 
employment ; and he carried so far his theory 
ot practice of clock-work, as to be the in- 
ventor of a very curious astronomical and 
hical machine, which was sold to the 

Fart of Bute for 150/. He possessed a sin- 
gular degree of sobriety, not even drinking a 
gill of ale for many years after he waa 
to manhood. He was intimate with the 
celebrated Brindley. The expense incurred 
through the maintenance of a sick wife and 
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a family prevented his attaining affluence. 
He died about the year 1764. (See Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, Vol. 59.) 

P. T. W. 


CHINESE REVOLUTION. 


History has handed to us a few curious 
particulars of the last days of the last of the 
Chinese Emperors, Whey-tsong, who as- 
cended the throne in 1628. He found him- 
self at once engaged in a war with the 
Tartars, and attacked by a number of rebelg 
in the different provinces of his empire. The 
former were soon vanquished ; but the Em- 
peror himself being next overpowered by the 
tebels, deserted by his rom: 

those in whom he placed the greatest confi- 
dence, and prefering death to she disgrace 
of falling into the hands of his enemies, re 
tired with his Empress, whom he tenderly 
loved, and the Princess their daughter, into 
ai garden. His grief was so great that he 
was unable to utter a single word. After a 
few silent embraces the Em hanged 
herself on a tree. Her husband staid only to 
write these words on the border of his vest, 
viz. “I have been basely deserted by my 
subjects; do what you will with me, but 
spare my le.” He then cut off the young 
Princess’ head with one stroke of his scimitar 
and hanged himself on another tree, in the 
seventeenth year of his reign. And thus 
ended the Chinese monarchy to give place to 
that of the Tartars, which has continued 
ever since. _P.T.W. 


STYLITES AND ROUND TOWERS. 

In ecclesiastical history, Stydétes are called 
Sancti Columnares, or Pillar Saints, a kind 
of solitaires, who stood motionless upon the 
tops of pillars, raised for the exercise of their 
patience, and remained there for several years, 
amidst the admiration and applause of the 
ar populace. 

e founder of the order was Saint Simeon, 
named Sfylites, a famous anchoret of Sison, 
a town between Syria and Cilicia. He was 
the son of a shepherd, and distinguished in 
the annals of ) sass a He adopted the 
strange fancy of fixing his habitation on the 
tops of pillars, and with the notion of climbing 
higher and higher towards heaven, he 

ively migrated from a pillar of six cubits 
to one of twelve, twenty, thirty-six, and forty. 
Simeon passed forty-seven years upon his 
pillar, exposed to all the inclemency of the 
seasons. At length a terrible ulcer put an 
end to his life, at the age of sixty-nine, the 
year 461. His body, says his biographer, 
was taken down by the hands of bishops, and 
conveyed to Antioch, with an escort of six 
thousand soldiers, and he was interred witha 
pomp equal to any monarch. These honours 
produced imitators, whose performances suz- 
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sed the original. One of these inhabited 

is pillar sixty-eight years. The extremities 

of these columns were only three feet in 
diameter, with a kind of rail or ledge about 
that reached almost to the girdle, somewhat 
resembling a pulpit. There was no lying 
down in it. This fanaticism remained in 
vogue till the twelfth century, when it was 
suppressed. Ireland was full of these towers 
in the twelfth century, and there is reason 
(says an on to ascribe the erection 
of them to the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
centuries, viz. before the Danish invasions, 
and during the ‘period of the Irish transmi- 
gration into various countries in quest of soli- 
taires; therefore the idea and use of them 
in Ireland were evidently borrowed from the 
columns and stylites of the East. 
> P.T.W. 





New Books. 


SLADE’S TRAVELS IN TURKEY, &c. 
( Continued from page 40.) 

Nor the least graphic portion of Mr. Slade’s 
is his cruize with the Capitan Pasha 
in the Black Sea. The work is throughout 
a capital, picturesque narrative; but the fol- 

lowing specimen is irresistible. | 

The Capitan Pasha on his quarter-deck. 

A crowd of boats waiting alongside the 
- Selimier occasioned us delay. She was a 
noble first-rate without a poop. From her 
p-ak alarge, crimson, silk ensign, pierced with 
three crescents, trailed in the water, and the 
pasha’s burgee at the main, likewise crescent- 
ed, spread ‘to a southerly air. Her guns 
looked out of the ports in all-directions ; some 
were laid to strike’ to ant masts, some to 
sink boats, some to fire on the bows, some to 
hit the davits. Men in various costumes 
were seated on the port-sills smoking; the 
‘legs of others were dangling over the quarters ; 
nor were the cat heads and bumpkins void of 
occupants. A steep accommodation ladder 
reaching from the water to the upper deck, 
we climbed up, and then stood a moment 
on the gangway, butts to curiosity, to observe 
an scene. Achmet Papuchi, capitan- 
pasha, reclined on a couch in the middle of 
the quarter deck ;'he was a sickly-looking 
man, with an ordinary countenance, solemn- 
ized but not dignified by a long beard, 
drest in vest, trousers, and anteri of orange- 
coloured silk, with a richly embroidered sash, 
anda slate-coloured cloth ‘pelisse. He was 
smoking from the amber-mouthed snake-of a 
poreelain narghiler. A semicircle of well- 
attired attendants was before him, in 
ready submission to catch the slightest aspi- 
-sations from his lips, or to move a limb, or to 
scratch his head if needful. A secretary was 
reading papers to him, he being deficient in 


that vulgar accomplishment: his Greek dra- 
goer stood obsequious beside him; and a 
ozen chavasses formed a line apart, armed 
with pistols, ataghans, and long staves of 
office, equally prepared at his nod to ampu- 
tate or to bastinade. Between the guns, 
abaft the mizen-mast, and on the forecastle, 
sailors were sleeping, or pleying chess, or 
breaking their fast on bread and olives, or 
performing their monotonous devotions: the 
officers were scarcely distinguishable from 
them, at first sight, excepting one, an elderly, 
corpulent effendi (second captain,) who was 
sitting on the booms, his shirt half off, dili- 
gently seeking for \the obnoxious disturbers 
of his morning’s nap. 
The pasha, rising from his couch, invited 
us to descend into his cabin. Two officers 
supported him under the arms, and a long 


pe gas us. The ip was oy: but 
elegant and scrupulously clean. urni- 
ture consisted of a sof, and _ half a dozen 


chairs, with gold embroidered suns and moons 
on the backs. In various frames were sus- 
ded the sultan’s cipher, sentences of the 
oran, and two paintings of the ship. A 
manuscript chart of the Kuxine, never used, 
with compasses and rulers, lay on a small 
table; and beautifully emblazoned copies of 
the koran and the sunna were placed on an 
ottoman. Damascus sabres, French pistols, 
and two Dollond’s telescopes completed the 
decoration. Piles of lemons were in the win- 
dows to impart fragrance to the air, and the 
rails of the stern-gallery were interwoven with 
fresh-cut orange-branches. 


pent and supper on board are graphically 
told : 


The night set in balmy. I was standing 
on the gway watching the gleaming 
tracks of Fish. and musing on the probable 
issue of the engagement, to be expected next 
day, when the melodious words—“ Allahou 
ekber; eshedou inne la illahe illa Allah; 
eshedou inné Mouhammed resoul Allah, 
heya aless-elat haya elel fellah; Allahou 
ekber la illahe illa Allah,” filled the air as 
from the voices of invisible spirits. They 
came from the mizen rigging of each ship, 
whence Imams were calling the faithful to 
prayers. Everywhere this appeal is beautiful; 
but thus on the sea, responding from ship to 
ship, it was divine. 

The summons was promptly obeyed ; every 
deck was covered with the prostrating crew, 
each man on his own capote, the officers on 
carpets ‘spread under the half-deck, each 
person having previously washed his hands 
and feet. The pasha was equally devout in 


* God is t. There is no God but God, and 
Mohammed is his prophet—come to a to 
the garden} of prayer. God is great, &c. 

+ The early Mussulmans prayed in gardens for 
want of mosques ; hence the expression. 
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his cabin, and on the whole it was a most 
impressive sight, even to a Christian. 

The ceremony being concluded, ay wind 
lency and myself prepared to sup. w 
tank the Black Sen att had given me a keen 
appetite. A small carpet was sp tween 
two guns on the main deck outside his cabin. 


_It was not screened off. On it we sat down, 


cross-l opposite to each other. Two 


y were gentlemen of no less rank— 


‘knelt to us with ewers to wash our hands; 


then tied napkins round our necks, and placed 
between usa circular metal tray upon a low 
stool, provided with four saucers, containi 
as many kinds of conserves, slices of bread 
and of cake, salt, and a bowl of salad sauce, 
to be eaten. at discretion. Our fingers were 
the operating instruments. The first dish 
was a pile of red mullet, The pasha of 
course had the first help; being a bit of an 
epicure, he pawed every one individually be- 
fore choosing. I took one whose tail only 
had come in contact with his forceps. The 
next dish was a fowl. The pasha steadied it 
with the thumb of his left hand, and with 
his right hand pulled off a wing. [tried the 
same maneuvre on a leg; but, owing to deli- 
cacy in not making free use of both hands, 


_ failed in dislocating it. The pasha perceiv- 


ing my awkwardness, motioned to an officer 
to assist me. I would fain have declined his 
services, but it was too late. The fellow took 
it up in his brawney hands, ripped off the 
joints with surprising dexterity, peeled the 
reast with his thumb-nail, tore it in thin 
slices, and, thus dissected, laid the bird be- 
fore me with an air of superiority, saying, 
“ Eat.” Iwas very hungry, or I should not 
have been ‘able. third dish was lamb 
stewed with olives. On this I showed that I 
had fully profited by my late lesson, and, 
dreading the intrusion of — person’s 
fingers on so slippery a subject, my own 
in orith unblushing effrontery. F followed 
precisely the pasha’s motions, scooping the 
olives out of the dish, with a piece of 
bread and my thumb, as adroitly as though I 
had never seen a fork. The attendants winked 
at each other, and my host’s  sewrenape Ae oe 
faintly radiated at the rapidity with which I 
adapted myself to existing circumstances. I 
never fully understood before the point of the 
saying, “ Do at Rome as Rome does.” Va- 
rious other meats followed, which I will not 
enumerate ;.they were all diminished by a 
‘similar process ; suffice to say that they were 
excellent, the Turkish kitchen being in many 
points equal to the French kitchen, and in 
pene article superi — the exquisiteness of 
b drest in » » Surpasses 
a praise. About twelve dishes, of 
ich, in compliment, I was obliged to eat 
amore than my inclination prompted, rendered 
still more ‘chesane by the absence of wine, 
had been shifted with great dispatch, and a 


pause ensuing, J began to breathe, thinking 
my repletory task over, when, to my utter 
dismay, a huge platter of pilaff, the standing 
last dish, was placed between us. Never 
having liked rice since I was at school, the 
sight of the pressed, greasy mess before me 
was positi ing. However there it 
was, and had I been required to eat a 
of it, I might have esteemed 

appy. A much severef trial awaited me. 
The pasha immersing his deep into 
it, poy forth a tolerable pliers ee 
he amused himself some minutes, rolling it 


ng into a ball, while I stared, simply suppenng 
e 


that the delicate morsel, when it sh 

received the last touch, was destined for Ais 
throat. It was lucky that I did not. foresee 
its right destination, or the bare thought 
would infallibly have made me forget myself, 
which would have grieved me before so many 
witnesses, not to mention the insult of the 
restitution. When fairly reduced to the sub- 
stance of a grape-shot, the pasha stretched 
his lean hand over the tray; I involuntarily 
shrunk back; he stretched further, and insert- 
ed it—O nausea !—into my mouth. I swal- 
lowed it with an effort of despair, but know 
not what power of nerves kept itdown. The 
attendants arched the brows of wonder: a 
capitan pasha bestow such an exceeding mark 
of distinction on a stranger! Had there 
been then a gazette in Stamboul the circum- 
stance would have been published, at our 
return, as the most notable event of the 
cruize. I was delighted to find that the 
honour was too great to be repeated. 

>The appetizers which came on with the 
tray were removed, and replaced by a bow! of 
koshub, a sweet liquid, com of various 
preserved fruits, perfumed with rose; two 
tortoise-shell spoons were in it. This was 
very good, especially as we were not reduced 
to lap it up with the palms of our hands, as 
I might have reasonably after what 
had passed. A glass of sherbet assisted our 
deglutition, and chibouques, with coffee, as- 
sured its efficacy: while enjoying the latter, 
an Albanian bagpipe, harsher, if possible, 
than a Scotch one, supplied the absence of 
conversation. 


the 
mizen mast. remap. Ses 
singing, or rather moaning, of some 
as monotonous and annoying as the 
of mosquitoes; and twice, at twelve at 
four, I was startled out of a doze by @ din 





Che Naturalist. 


ZOOPHXTES. 

Zooruytes are an order of animals in the 
Linnean system, under the class Vermes, 
or Worms, comprehending such as hold a 
medium between animals and vegetables: 
indeed, they are the connecting links between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms ; and, as 
the poet sings of various states of the human 
int — 























? 

Thin partitions do their bounds divide. 

The majority of Zoophytes, like plants, take 
root and grow up into stems; but they re- 
semble plants only in form and colour, inas- 
much as they are furnished with sensation 
and spontaneous motion. Such is the sub- 





_ The above Zoophyte (Coryne glandulosa,) 
is attached. to its. station by slender tubular 
fibres, that. creep along the stone, and bind 
the whole little colony together. ‘The upright 
ata cad ieendentenened neatenan 

i ranched, each branch 
being Hiemeiaee. ar a clubbed head, of a 
reddish colour, set round with globular-tipped 
tentacula, i ly dis; . These ten- 
tacula can dend themselves at will, and they 
adhere tenaciously to bodies that come within 


joined specimen, which, viewed with the dom has 
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naked “yes resembles a fine piece of fern, or 
moss; but, when placed beneath a micre- 
, it is found to be, in reality, an animal. 
This pretty Zoophyte occurs abundantly in 
Berwick Bay, where it ioe upon the sides 
of stones that are covered with a thin coating 
of fine mud, and lie in shallow pools near 
high-water mark. It is here invariably ac- 
companied with another member of the same 
class, the Campanularia gelatinosa of Dr. 
Fleming; but of them, “ although inte- 
resting and even beautiful under the micro- 
scope, are naturally so diminutive, and so un- 
attractive in appearance, that, like the flower 
of the desert, they might seem ‘ born to blush 
unseen,’ were it not that the curious natur- 
alist loves to search out, and to —_—, 
others, the designs in which Infinite Wis- 
moulded his animate creation.” 


= 
A 4 
a, 
gm<am @ 
b Zi C277 
a, Natural Size. b, Magnified. 


their reach, probabl suction. The stalk 
is horny, and filled. whe a softer pith, or 
medullary matter, that runs in a continuous 
line through all the branches, enlarges itself 
in the heads, and even seems to run up the 
es the tentacula, where it wong 

i by its greater opacity. is, 

owever, i, opening on "he “ends of the 
branchlets, for the horny sheath covers in all. 
The food appears to be imbibed h the 
tops of what are called the » but 
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which are thought to he more properly re- 
duced polypes; that is polypes without a 
circle of tentacula around the oral or mouth 
entrance. This conclusion is drawn from 
the irregulari ity of their disposition ; their 
structure, which is not exactly similar to that 
of the tentacula of other polypes; and from 
the impossibility of their being at all ser- 
viceable in conducting food to a terminal 
mouth. ee r 

The tions of Coryne are imperfectly 
known. Lamarck and Cuvier place it amongst 
the naked Polypes, or such as have no sheath 
to cover the body; but Coryne has a horny, 
inverting sheath, altogether like that of the 
Sentulariada. 


We quote the accompanying figure, and 
its description, from an tee series of 
Illustrations in British Zoology, contributed 
NY Dr. George Johnson, of Berwick-upon- 

to the Magazine of Natural History. 
The details are somewhat abridged, by the 
omission of certain points of distinction 
which can only be appreciated by the scien- 
tific inquirer. 


NEW BRITISH SPECIES OP CUCKOO. 


Prorgssor Rennie has commenced a Jour- 
nal of Observation, which he has not ina 
propriately named “The Field Naturalist’s 
agazine, and Review of Animals, Plants, 
Minerals, the Structure of the Earth, and 
A of the Sky.” We consider the 
title well chosen, if it be the Professor’s in- 
tention to follow up the system of patient 
investigation which he has so eat | de- 
veloped in his entomological volumes of the 


Library of Entertaining Knowledge. These 
certainly entitle him to rank among the field 
naturalists of the day. 

Among the first-fruits of Mr. Rennie’s 
Journal is the fi of a new British Speci 
of Cuekoo, from Robert Ball, Esq., of Dublin 
Castle. The Bird was shot near: Y 
in the county of Cork; and Mr. not 
finding more than one species of Cuckoo, and 
that unlike his, in Mr. Rennie’s edition of 
Montagu’s Ornithological Dictionary, was 
induced to consider his specimen as a rara 
avis. Mr. Ball continues—“ Mr. Glenon, an 
intelligent professional mounter of birds, ac- 
quainted me that he had received a bird very 
like mine, recently shot at Old Connaught, 
near Bray, a short distance from Dublin. On 
comparison of our specimens, mine appears 
to be the larger and more highly in 
which particular it also excels a South Ame- 
rican specimen, which Mr. Glenon is pos- 
sessed of. The tail feathers of the latter, 
however, have the white somewhat more dis- 
tinct at the points. The tail consists of ten 
feathers, the 8 — at each side 
tipped with white. drawing conveys 
more distinctly than words can do the other 
peculiarities of colouring. The part not dis- 
pare in it is of uniform colour with the 

of the head, except that the upper sides 
of the quill feathers have a warm reddish 


cast. My bird is much smaller than the 
common cuckoo; the bill rather larger; the 
feet smaller; the shank longer. The draw- 
ing is of the exact size of the original. The 
fact of a second instance of the bird being 
killed in this country, will, I conceive, entitle 
it to a place in the catalogue of our natives.” 





The annexed figure is reduced by one-third 
from. the original drawing, coloured, the de- 
scription of which is as follows:—“Total 
length, from the tip of the bill to the end of 
the tail, eleven inches. Bill longer and rather 
more curved than in the common 3 
the upper mandible of a dark-horn colour, 
black at the tip, and yellowish brown at the 
base ; the lower, yellowish brown, tipped with 


black. The head, back of the neck, and all 
the upper of a uniform olive brown 
colour, inclining to red on the upper sides of 
the quill feathers; the whole under-parts of a 

ie ashy brown, darker about the breast, and 
inclining to buff on the thighs and under tail 
coverts. Under surface of the wings, pale 
cuff, making a considerable contrast with the 
colour of the quill feathers, which are under- 

















neath of a brownish chestnut tint. The legs 
and feet of a dark ashy brown; the shank 
rather longer in proportion than in the com- 
mon Tail, w aped, and about 
five inches in length; the outer feather but 
three inches; the second, four inches and a 
quarter; and the third, nearly five inches 
long 3 of an ash colour, and tipped 

ith yellowish white wxderneath ; the colour 
of ‘the upper surface unknown ; colour of the 
iris unknown; and, as in the common spe- 
cies, the third quill feather of the wing is the 
longest.” 


IMPROVEMENT ON THE POTATO. 
An intelligent Correspondent to the Ezxa- 
miner observes: “ The Oxalis Crenata has 
lately been introduced into this country from 
South America, and is likely to be extensively 
cultivated, as decidedly preferable to the com- 
mon potato. A root was brought over, in 
1830, by Mr. David Douglas, and planted by 
Mr. Lambert: and a few small tubers were 
exhibited to the Linnean Soci One of 
these was planted by Mrs. Hirst in the gar- 
den of Great Roper’s Hall, near Brentwood, 
and has succeeded remarkably well. It was 
first put into a small pot in the end of April, 
and in the month of May the pot was placed 
in the flower-garden and broken, and the 
pee removed. This precaution appears to 

ve been unnecessary, for it has stood the 
frost remarkably well, and on the 5th of this 
month, when it was dug up, the leaves were 
green: ‘The root planted was about half an 
ounce in weight, and the roots produced were 
about ninety in number, in a space not ex- 
eveding nine inches in diameterand six inches 
deep. The egate weight was upwards 
of four pounds. A few of the roots were 
boiled, and, when eaten, were found to resem- 
ble the potato, but were unanimously admitted 
by all the party to have a more agreeable 
flavour. Such a result is very promising, and 
when we consider that the common potato 
(Solanum Tuberosum,) was, for a hundred 
years confined to gardens, and that its roots 
were for a long time not larger than beans, 
and were watery, we may reasonal 
that cultivation may do much to en! the 
size of the roots of the Oxalis, and perhaps 
improve the flavour beyond what it is at pre- 
sent. It has a fine yellow flower, and is or- 
namental in the pa The time of flow- 
ering is August.” 







FOSSIL ICTHYOSAURUS. 
Ax antediluvian skeleton, ofthe Icthyosaurus 
us has recently been discovered near Bed- 
Ford. It was found lying ina horizonial 
sition, embedded in clay; and, in the opinion 
of our informant, was evidently a marine de- 
posit, At present it is only partially uncovered, 
but the length of the whole may be judged 
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to be from about 12 to 14 feet. It isa curious 
fact, that in the immediate neighbourliood of 
the skeleton was found a number of small 
stones, al none are discovered in any 
other part of same bed of clay.—North- 
ampton Mercury. 


SPanners and Customs. 


THE DIVINING ROD. 


A CORRESPONDENT states that he has found 
written in an old edition of Ovid’s Metamor- 





“ The finding of gold, which is under the 
earth, as of all other mines of metal, is almost 
miraculous. They cut up a pees Awe pes of 
a twelvemonth’s growth, which divides above 
into a fork—holding the one branch in the 
right hand, and the other in the left, not held 


too slightly or too strictly. When passing 
over a mine, or any other place where gold or 
silver is hidden, it will discover the same, bi 
bowing down violently ;—a common - 
ment in Germany Sree gra from any 
incantation, but a natural sympathy, as iron 
is attracted by the loadstone.” 


WEDDING GARLANDS.* 

Tue old English custom of crowning the 
newly-married pair in church, lays claim to 

t antiquity. Garlands were used by both 
Freathens and Jews; from whom they app 
to have descended to the first Christians ; 
whence they were derived by the Anglo- 
Saxons. After the marriage of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and the benediction had been given, 
the bride and brid m were adorned with 
achaplet of flowers, or with a crown of myrtle, 
both which were kept in the churches for that 


“i England, about the time of Henry 
VIII., the custom was altered by our “ bold 
peasantry.” The bridegroom was heretofore 
crowned ; but this part of the ceremony was 
now abolished, and the bride wore a garland 
of flowers or corn-ears, which was Flessed 


expect before being placed on her head.—E. J. H. 





ANCIENT PRICE OF LABOUR. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Tue following extracts from “ A Roll of the 

ses of Edward I., at Rhuddlan Castle, 
in Wales, in the }0th and/J1th years of his 
teign,” (128] and 1282), may perhaps amuse 
the reader, as showing the rate of wages 
paid to different workmen, tradesmen, archers, 
&c., at that period. Rhuddlan Castle was the 
head-quarters of Edward, during the insur- 


rection of the Welsh under Liewellin, Prince 
of Wales, at which time it had many ‘addi- 
tions made to it :— 

_ © See also Funeral Garlands, Mirror, vol. xx. 


y both 
appear 
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Anglo- 
Anglo- 
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&. 8s. d 


ing days 
To two smiths, one receiving 4d. per day, 
from 

f 12th 

oned, 


y. 
Paid to Geoffry le Chamberlin, for the 
jbow-men, and 


28 days 

Snnday next after the Feast of St. John 
the Baptist, paid to twenty-two mowers, 
ench receiving three per day 
for four days 

Wednesday following paid to twenty-three 
mowers, each receiving 6d. per day, for 
their wages of two days 

Paid to fourscore and sixteen spreaders of 
hay, for one day's wages, whereof four- 
score received each per day three half- 
pence, and each of the others twopence 

To 160 spreaders of hay, for their wages, 
Sunday and Monday 

Necessaries.—F or six carts, each with three 
horses, hired to carry the hay from the 
meadows to the Castle of Rothelan, for 
one day 

For the carriage of turf, with which the 
house was covered, in which the hay was 
placed 

For an iron fork, bought to turn the hay - 

For making a ditch about the house where 
the said hay was put 

For putting and piling up one rick of hay 
in the house 

Wages of two turf-cutters, seven days, at 

da 


Repairing a cart of the "8, conveying 
- i eof honey from Divenrene to 
an 


ing shingles to cover the 
hall of the Castle, at twopence half- 


the Earl of Gloucester, by way of gift - 0 
To a certain player,as agift - - - - 0 10 


In a recent number of the Edinburgh New 
Philosophical Journal we find the following 
pege, which may form an appropriate pen- 
dent to our Correspondent’s paper :— 


ey, beans, peas 
ter, 3d. a-day, 
mters, 2d. per day. A master 
mason, per day; other masons, 3d. a-day, 
and their servants 1}d..per day. Tilers, 3a 
and their knaves 1} tchers, 3d. per day ; 
their knaves, 14d. Plasterers, and other 
workers of mud walls, and their knaves, in 
the like manner, without meat or drink, and 
this from Easter to Michaelmas; and from 
that time less, according to the direction of 
the justices.—By the 34th of Edward IIL, 
1361, chief masters of carpenters and masons, 
4d. a-day; and the others, 3d. or 2d. as 
were worth.— y the 13th Richard LJ., 1389, 
the wages of a bailiff of husbandry, 138.4d. 
per year, and his elothing once a year at 
most; the master hind, 10s.; the carter, 10s. ; 
shepherd, 10s.; oxherd, 6s. 8d.; cowherd, 
6s.8d.; swineherd, 6s.; awoman labourer, 6s. ; 
a day labourer, 6s.; a driver of plaugh, 7s. 
From this time up to the time of 23rd 
IV., the price of labour was fixed by the jus- 
tices by proclamation —In 1445, aura Henry 
IV., the wages of a bailiff of husbandry was 
23s. 4d. per annum, and clothing of the 
price of 5s., with meat. and drink ; chief hind, 
carter, or shepherd, 208. ; clothing 4s. , com- 
mon servant of husbandry, l5s.; ‘clothing, 
3s. 4d. ; a woman servant, 10s.; clothing, 4s:; 
infant under fourteen years, 6s. ; clothing, 3s.; 
Freemason or master carpenter, 4d. per:day; 
without meat or drink, 54¢.. Master.tiler or 
slater, mason, or mean carpenter, and other 
artificers concerned in building, 3d. a-day, 
without meat and drink, 44d, ; every other la- 
bourer, 2d. a-day, without meat or drink, 34d. 
a-day ; after Michaelmas to abate in 
tion. In time of harvest, a mower rs sa 
without meat and drink, 6d.; or 
carter, 3¢.a-day, without meat and drink, 5d.; 
woman labourer, and other labourers, 2d. a- 
day, without meat and drink, 44d. per day. 
By the 11th Henry VII., 1496, there was a 
like rate of wages, only with a little advance; 
as, for instance, a freemason, master carpén- 
ter, rough mason, bricklayer, master. tiler, 
plumber, glazier, carver, joiner, was allowed 
from Easter to Michaelmas to take 4//. << 
without meat and drink, 6d.; from Mic! 
mas to Easter to abate ld. A. master havi 
under him six men, was allowed Id. a-da' 
extra.—By the 6th of Henry VIII, 151 
the wages of shipwrights were fixed as fol- 
lows: A’master ship carpenter taking the 
charge of the work, Str men under him, 


5d. a-day in the summer season, with meat 
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and drink; other ship carpenter, called a 
hewer, 4d. ; an able clincher, 3d. ; holder, 2d. ; 
master calker, 4d.; a mean calker, 3d.; a day 
labourer by the tide, 4d. 
TITHE. 

Ar Thornton, in Dorsetshire, an ancient cus- 
tom exists among the tenants of lands, of de- 
positing 5s. in a hole in a certain tombstone 
in the churchyard, which prevents the lord of 
the manor from taking tithe of hay. This 
must be done on St. Thomas’s Day, before 
twelve o’clock, or the privilege is lost. 

W. G@ 





Che Public Journals. 


CROCODILE ISLAND. 
Herz the young man paused, and sighed 
deeply. I confess I was intensely interested 
by the manner in which he related his story ; 
the traveller - a hag-eneet ye a 
was apparent i e wild beau 
of his apn 5 ten the beef still lay untasted 
before him, and he could not remove his 
looks, even for a moment, from the counte- 
nance saapeedy* he ing. “ The feast was 
at last »” he continued, “ and Sisquo 
Dumfki and myself were placed in foam. 0 
cuous situations, but still far enough removed 
from the spectators to have our conversation 
private. We drank, and every time the ca- 
sine hogshead was replenished, the lovely 
Nemrooma fiitted towards us with the cocoa 
bowl. I ‘retained her hand in mine, and 
gazed her with an expression in my 
glances, that sufficiently betrayed the interest 
she excited in my heart. She did not seem 
displeased with my admiration, but hung 
down her head blushed, with such be- 
witching innocence and beauty, as rendered 
her a thousand times more enchanting in m 
eyes than ever. When we had now drunk 
unceasi for three days, I said to my op- 
ponent, ‘It grieves me, O Sisquo Dumfki, 
that this contest must be carried on to the 
death. Even if you are victorious in this 
trial, as sixteen years ago you were with m 
illustrious t, you have no chance of = 
caping with your life. I myself, till I became 
uainted with your noble sentiments, thirst- 
ed for your blood ; and now that I know you 
all that a chief should be, my soul is tortured 
with that it will be impossible to save 
on ith an unmoved countenance the 
heard me declare, as it were, his con- 
demnation to certain death. He drained off 
the bowl which he happened to have in his 
hand, and replied, ‘ comes only once 
—the Great Spirit rejoices in the actions of 
majestic men. There are casine and tobacco 
in Elysium.’ But I was resolved, if possible, 
to preserve my friend from the destruction 


repared for him by my mother. ‘ Sisquo, 
4 said, ‘let us delay the conclusion of” our 
contest till some fitter opportunity. If you 
would save your life, and make me the hap- 
piest of kings and of to be 
overcome by the casine, and ask to be left in 
this tent to sleep. I will place round it a 
body of my own guards, with orders to pre- 
vent all emissaries from the queen from enter- 
ing it under pain of death. In the mean 
time I will beet ae daughter, if it seems 
good to you; when by this means you 
are counected with the royal house, your life 
will become sacred, even from the vengeance 
of an offended woman.’ ‘It seems good to 
me,’ he replied, ‘O mightiest potentate on 
Alatamaha’s banks ; and well pleased shall I 
resign the victory to you, in hopes of conclu- 
ding a whole week with you on some future 
opportunity. With regard to Nemrooma— 
what is she but a silly flower, which will be 
too highly honoured by being transplanted 
into the gardens ofthe mighty Quinmolla ?” 

“In ye of this resolution, the — 
Sisquo Dumfki assumed every appearance o 
total inebriety ; he pened sang, roared, 
and finally sank down in a state of apparent 
insensibility. I confess I was astonished at 
the absence of Nemrooma on this interesting 
occasion. She came. not near to cover her 
father with skins or leaves, and the duty was 
left to me of casting over him the royal man 
tle, and turning his feet towards the fire. 
With an expressive grasp of the hand, I left 
him to provide for his ety 5 for my mother, 
I was well aware, would every means in 
her power to put him to death in revenge for 
his victory over her husband. On issuing 
from the tent, I was hailed victor by ten 
thousand voices; the whole combined nations 
which owned my. sway, seemed delirious with 
the triumph I had achieved. No conqueror 
returning from a successful eso with 
the imperial robe purpled to a deeper die with 
the blood of thousands of his subjects, was 
ever received with such an enthusiasm of 
attachment. Calling aside the captain of 
my far, I gave him the strictest injunctions 
to allow no one to enter the tent in which my 
illustrious competitor reposed, and proceeded 
to the wigwam of the queen. She was smo- 
king when I entered; and the clouds which 
circled round her head, gave to her piercing, 
black eyes the likeness of two brilliant stars 
shining in a lowering heaven. 

“¢ He is dead?” she said; ‘ my son would 
—7 venture into the presence of his mo- 
ther if the murderer of his father was left 
alive.’ 

“© No, my mother,’ I replied, ‘ he is sunk 
in deep sleep, and we are sufficiently revenged 
by having conquered at his own weapons the 
hero of the Chicasaws.’ 

“¢ He sleeps !—’tis well. It shall be my 
care to see that he never awakes—the toma- 
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hawk in a woman’s hand, is as sure as a poi- 
sonous drug in the bowl—for, mark me, 
Quinmolla, no powers can me, that 
the glorious Atta-kull-kulla met with fair 
treatment at the hand of his rival at the feast. 


-Have I not seen him often and often drink 


not only for five days, but for weeks and 
months together, and start up from his de- 
bauch as fresh as if he had been bathing in 
the warrior’s streams in the shadowy land ? 
Tell me, my son, that Sisquo Dumfki has for 
the last time seen the light of day.’ 

“¢T cannot,’ I replied; ‘ it goes against 
my soul. He trusts me—why should I be 
faithless as the hyena or the white men !— 
No, mother, let him live, for my spirit burns 
with admiration of the beautiful Nemrooma.’ 
; “ © The feather in thy hair was torn surely 

rom the pi; ’s wing, and not the 8. 
What ! A apr vtegien Moe of the sokat 
your father, whose form I often see gloomily 
reposing beneath the shadow of the stately 
palm-tree which he loved the most—fearest 
thou not, that rushing from the land of spirits 
he blasts thee to the earth, with the sight of 
those frowning brows, which no mortal can 
look upon and live? Away! thou art un- 
worthy of the blood of a thousand forest kings, 
who, long ere we removed to these plains, 
reigned on the shores of the eternal Sire of 
Rivers ;* and unworthier still, since you pre- 
fer ae love to your revenge, of the an 

of the Milesian lords, the O’Flaherties of the 
Tipperary wilds.’—I stood astunished at this 
torrent of indignation, but my rage was at 
length pre co she stom. ah Nem- 
rooma! and what seest thou in that 

girl to wean thee from the nobler passion of 
vengeance? But cease to cherish fantastic 
hopes—the setting sun of yesterday went 
down upon her death.’ 

“ ¢ What! hast thou dared to blight the 
lily which I intended to carry in my bosom 
—how? when ? where?” 

“¢The Alatamaha is broad and deep,’ 
teplied my mother, ‘a canoe is frail and 
slight—ill may a maiden’s arm contend with 


an impetuous river. Alone in a fragile bark poss 


—imused to the paddle—she was floated 
down the stream.’ 

“ ¢ Wretch,’ I exclaimed, losing all respect 
for her dignity, in the rage that seized me on 
account of her cruelty, ‘ you shall dearly pay 
for this. Ere the palm-trees are gilded seven 
times with the morning and evening suns, 
expect my return, and to suffer for your 
crimes.’ 

“I rushed into the open air as I spoke, 
and oes tar wigwams, friends, and sub- 
jects far behind me, I darted into the thick- 
est of the forest, and ued my way to a 
winding of the river, where I kept a canoe 
constantly prepared for my fishing itions. 
In it I found a supply of provisions, my rods, 
® Mississippi—Father of Rivers, 
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my way as rapidly as I could, in hopes of 
overtaking the beautiful Nemrooma, or per- 


haps of sezing heron the bank, if she should 
have been fortunate en to swim to land. 
I kept my eyes intentl on every bend 


of the stream, in case her canoe should have 
been stranded, but in vain. All that day I 
kept on my course, and to fear that ere 
I could overtake her, she would be carried 
down to a bluff in the river, which we had 
called Crocodile Island, and in that case I 
knew there was no hope of her safety: How 
peacefully, O glided thy: 

expanse of waters, bearing the vast 


while thy 
sic of unnumbered birds! 
a scene of placid beauty accord with the tu- 
multuous throbbings of Nemroortia’s agonized 
a I bea cor what — have ee her 
feelings while floati ose ificent 
comnde clothed with ah the voheeal luxu- 
tiant nature, ~_ enlivened with the glitter- 
ing plumage of the various le of the 
okies! which glanced for a pet aw sta her 
like glimpses of sunshine, and then flitted 
once more into the shadows of the woods. 
The banks were also ornamented with hang- 
ing garlands and bowers, formed, as it were, 
for the retreat of the river divinities, of the 
most beautiful shrubs and plants. And here 
and there the eye was delighted with the 
large white flowers of the ipomea, surrounded 
with its dark-green leaves. 

“ But all these enchanting sights were 
insufficient to divert my thoughts from the 
probable fate of the beautiful Nemrooma. 
All night I plied my course, and, on the 
morning, could still discover no trace either of 


and the placid water was 
broken into a thousand ripples by the connt- 
less multitudes of the alli which inha- 
bited the place. The noise they made was 
of the most appalling description. Terrified 
at the perilous situation in which she was 

, the lovely girl uttered a scream of 
yey when she saw me, and had only self- 

ion enough to step from her own canoe 
into mine, when she fell down in a state of 
insensibility, from the violence of her con- 
tending feelings. No sooner was her frail 











bark deserted; than it became the object of a 
fearful battle to the monsters. of thedeep. A 
erocodile of prodigious size rushed towards 
the canoe from the reeds: atid high grass at 
the bank. His enormous body swelled ; his 
plaited tail, brandished high, floated upon 
the lagoon. . The waters, like a cataract, de- 
i jaws. Clouds of 
smoke issued. from his nostrils. The earth 
trembled with his thunder. But immediately 
from the opposite side a rival champion 
em from the deep. They suddenly 
upon each other. The boiling surface 
of the lake: marked their rapid course, and a 
terrific conflict commenced. Sometimes they 
sank to the bottom, folded together in horrid 
wreaths. The water became thick and dis- 
coloured. Again they rose to the surface, 
and their jaws clapt together with a noise 
that echoed through the surrounding forest. 
Again'they sank, and the contest ended at 
the bottom of the lake; the vanquished mon- 
ster making his escape to the at the 
shore. The conqueror now directed his course 
to the canoe. He raised his head and shoul- 
ders out of the water, and putting his little, 
short paws into the boat, he overturned it in 
an instant, and, in a few moments, fragments 
of it were swimming about in all directions. 
When Nemfooma saw the horrid scene, she 
clung convulsively to my arm, and in some 
degree impeded my efforts to effect our escape. 
I cautioned her to be still, and pushed with 
all my force towards the entrance of the river 
out of the lagoon. But, alas! fortune was 
hete against us. It was the time at which 
myriads upon myriads of fish take their course 
up the river; and, as the stream is shallowest 
\ at this place, the crocodiles had chosen it as 
their position to intercept their prey. The 
whole water, for miles on each side, seemed 
alive with fish. The line of crocodiles ex- 
tended from shore to shore; and it was the 
most horrific sight I ever witnessed, to see 
them dash into the broken ranks of the fish, 
and grind in their prodigious jaws a multi- 
tude of the largest trouts, whose tails flapped 
about théeir mouths and eyes, ere they had 
swallowed them. The horrid ‘noise of their 
closing jaws—their rising with their prey 
some upright above the water—the floods 
of foam and blood rushing out of their mouths 
and the clouds of vapour issuing from their 
distended: ‘nostrils, were. truly horrifying. 
Anxious to escape, I now began to paddle 
“towards thé shore of the lagoon, in order to 
land and wait till the army of fish had forced 
their passage, after which, I concluded, it 
would be easier for us to elude the satiated 
monsters; but ‘ere we liad got half way across 
the lake, I perceived we were pursued by two 
of an unusual size. From t! escape b 
flight was impossible. They rapidly geinds 
upon us, and at last one of them, raising him- 
self out of the water, was just preparing to 
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lay his. paw upon the canoe, when I dis- 
charged an arrow which luckily pierced his 
eye. With a roar of mingled and pain, 
he sank below the water, and left me to 
pare for the assault of his companion. With 
a tremendous cry, he came up, and darted as 
swift'as an atrow under my boat, emerging 
upright on my lee-quarter, with open jaws; 
and Gelching Tater and smoke, that fell'upon 
me like rain in a hurricane. Leavi 

bow to the skilful Nemrooma, I seized miy 
club, and beat him about the head, and kept 
him for a few minutes ata distance. I saw, 
however, he was making preparations for his 
final spring, his mouth was opened to a fear- 
ful width, when an arrow sw ra ~— 
on the to: , and pinned it tohisjaw. He 
shouted a felt the pain,. and darted off, 
no doubt, in quest of assistance. I shot to 
the bank with the speed of lightning, lifted 
the almost fainting Nemrooma the 
canoe, and led her to the foot of an immense 
magnolia, which I perceived at no great dis- 
tance. Before we left the river, however. we 
saw a prodigious number of crocodiles gather- 
ed round boat, and one of them even 
crawled into it, and we heard our last hope of 
safety take its leave in the crash ofits break- 
ing sides, as it crumbled into fi ts be- 
neath the unwieldy monster’s weight. The 
shore, I was aware, was also the resort of in- 
credible multitudes of bears. Our provisions 
were exhausted, our arrows left in the canoe, 
and we could see no possibility of avoiding 
an excruciating death.” The narrator here 
stopt for a moment, and the traveller, breath- 
less with interest, said to him, “ For God’s 
sake, tell me, sir, how you got safe off?” 

Whilst the stranger prepared to reply, I 
took 7 of pause to look round 
the room. The supper table was deserted. 
The passengers had all paid their reckoning, 
and the waiter was standing expectingly at 
the corner of the sideboard. 

“ How we got safe off 2” replied the In- 
dian chief; “ that’s just the thing that puz- 
zles me, and I t you might perhaps be 
able to assist me.” 

“ T assist you!” said the traveller, “how 
is that possible ?” 

“Coach is quite ready, sir,” interrupted 
the waiter. 

“ The fact. is,” rejoined the young man, 
“ I have just got to that point, ina tale I am 
writing for next month’s Blackwood, and 
curse me if I know how to get naturally away 
from the Crocodile Island.” 

“ Coach can’t wait another moment, sir,” 
said the waiter, “ suppér, two and sixpence.” 

“ Supper !” exclaimed the traveller, “this 
d—d fellow: with his cock-and-a-bull story, 
about being king of the jackdaws, or kick- 
shaws, es, a ows what, has kept me 
from eating a morsel.” 

“ Coachman can’t wait a moment, sir.” | 
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“1 tell you I haven’t tasted a mouthful 
since I left Birmingham.” 

“ You can’t help me to a plan for getting 
the yours people off the island?” said the 
ee May the devil catch both of them, and a 
hundred. crocodiles eat every bone in their 
skins!” 

“Two and sixpence for supper, sir,” said 
the waiter. 

“Two hundred and sixty devils first,” eried 
the traveller in a igious passion, button- 
ing up his ak ant preparing to resume his 
journey—* let that ‘in Indian king, who 
is oply some lying scribbler in a ine, 
pay for it himself, for I’m hanged if he hasn’t 
cheated me out of my ‘cold beef, and drank 
every drop of my porter to the in.” 

“ All right, © gpraperrae said the coach- 
man in the yard. 

“ All right,” replied the guard! “tsh! 
tsh; ya! hip—ts! ts!”—and the half-famish- 
ed outside passenger was whirled along Corn 
Market, and over Magdalen Bri at the 
rate of eleven miles an hour.—Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 
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Extravagant Price of Printed Music in 
England—There is nothing in which the 
folly of the herd of music tiers in England 


is more strongly evinced, in the ex- 
pensive form, and consequently exorbitant 
price, at which they choose to have it pro- 
vided for them. Think of 2s. being the regu- 
lar charge for a trumpery ballad!—an ad- 
vance of 200 per cent. within our own recol- 
lection. One of these German collections 
lies before us, called the Arion, published at 
Brunswick. Each part contains more than 

songs, with piano-forte accompaniment, 
by Mozart, Weber, Hummel, Spohr, Lind- 
painter, and other eminent writers; and the 
price is about half-a-crown. In London, it 
would be at least two guineas, But, in the 
one case, ev ing is produced with an, ex- 
travagant waste of material; and in the other, 
with as much economy as is consistent with 
nheatness and legibility. When music shall 
be cultivated more as a rational, social, and 
cheap pleasure, than as a vehicle for indivi- 
dual display whenever it shall become a 
less ‘expensive, and therefore more ral 
amusement,—when ig misses be 
taught to sing, not to squall,—then will the 
i ce of many an Italian 


clothes and dressing hair ; songs 
cease to be admired for their defects,—then 
will lithographed titles disappear ; and then 
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will f songs be sold in England for 
woromeaes Are there any ms of 
this silver age? We fear none at present: 
Well, it matters not—we must go on—and 
“ Qui vult decipi, decipiatur.”—Spectator.; 
The oldest Book.—Bartholomeus de Gian- 
ville, a writer, who flourished about the middle 
of the 14th century, wrote “ De tati. 
bus rerum,” which was first printed in fulio 
Caxton, 1480. It was translated into 
ish by Trevisa, and’ printed by Wynkin 
de Worde, in 1507. Mr. Dibdin, in his Ty- 
pogtaphical Antiquities styles this “a volume 
of extraordinary typograp ical beauty and 
rarity.” It is the book printed on paper 
made in England. P.T.W. 
Origin of Tea.—The Chinese have the 
following tradition, relating to the origin of 
Tea :—* Darma, a very religious prince, and 
son of an Indian king, came into China 
about the year 519, to promulgate his 
religion ; and, with the hope of alluring 
others to virtue by his example, pursued a 
life of unvaried mortification and penance, 
eating only vegetables, and spending most of 


__ his time, unsheltered by any dwelling, in the 


exercise of prayer and devotion. con- 
tinuing this life for some years, he became 
worn out with fatigue, and at length closed 
his eyes, and fell asleep against his will; 
but, on awaking, such was his remorse and 
grief for having broken his vow, that, in 
order to prevent a relapse, he cut off his eyes 
lids, as being the instruments of his crime; 
and threw them on the ground. Returning 
to the same spot on the ensuing day, ‘he 
found them changed into two shrubs, now 
known by the name of Tea. Darma, eatin; 
some of the leaves, felt such vigour i pained 
to his mind, that his meditations became 
more exalted, and the lethargy which had 
previously overpowered him entirely disap. 
peared. He acquainted his disciples with 
the wonderful properties of these shrubs, and 
in time the use of them became universal. 
W. G.C, ' 

A queer Royal Custom.—Stavorinus tells 
us, that the King of Bantam, uentl 
belched during his meals, and it was follow 
by all the company. This custom, which is 
an etiquette of the court of Bantam, was de- 
signed to show that each person’s appetite 
was good and the food agreeable, which was 
pleasing to the King. P. T. W. 

Road-making.— Marshal Wade, on account 
of his long and arduous services asa road- 
maker, was termed by the humorists of his 
day, the greatest highwayman in existence, 

Gold Marks.—The Goldsmiths’ Company, 
(whose New Hall is engraved'in No. 585 of 
The Mirror,) by 12 II. ce. 26, may 
take, for assaying and marking plate, as fol- 
low :—For gold watch-cases, or boxes, 10d. 
each ; gold snuff-boxes, ls. 3d. each ; 
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W. va C. 
When Lord Stormont lost his ‘diamond 
insignia of the Order of St. Andrew, at St. 
James’s, George Selwyn ran with the news to 
the Cocoa-tree, when Foote, who was there, 
instantly exclaimed, “Then it is the first 
time_a Scotchman was ever known to lose 

any thing at Court !” W. G. C. 
Lord Kenyon, ( father of the present Lord.) 
_ Of his habits; shen chief-justice, the fol- 
lowing anecdote gives a remarkable ble trait :— 
A gentleman, he had sold Lord Kenyona . 
cottage at Richmond, going into the neigh- 

bourhood, had a ——s take a view of his 
old residence ; — 
dily admitted by the house per. 
the principal room, he saw on the table some 
books, which to be the Bible, Epicte- 
tus, Duty of Man. “ Does 
lord: read this?” said the > gentleman, 
taking up the Bible. “ No, sir,” replied the 
is always poring over this little 
to : “IT don’t 


9 eiiding over his 
pent eye gleamed with intel- 
Lavater said, on seeing one of his pic- 
tures, “ whether this man be on earth or in 
hell, I know not; but wherever he is, he is a 
tyrant, and will rule if he can.” The Duke 
of Norfolk kept owls, one of which was called 
Lord Thurlow, from its supposed resemblance 
to the chancellor; and once, while in close 
———_ with his solicitor, the duke was 
ce et § the exclamation, that, “ Lord 
Thurlow laid an egg,” from his owl- 


e had the most thorough contempt for 
hereditary honours, —_ — maintaining 
he was descended _ from low, a carrier, 
refused to acknowledge Secretary Thurloe as 
his ancestor. On attending to have his pa- 
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tent registered at the Herald’s Coll he 
gruffly thundered “I don’t know,” oe the 
question of an officer, who inquired the name 
of his lordship’s mother.— Jbi 


“ Claw and Claw.”—Lord Erskine and Dr. 


The Parr, who were both remarkably ee 


were in the habit of conversing together, and 
complimenting each other on their respective 
abilities. On one of these occasions, Parr 
promised that he would write Erskine’s epi- 
taph ; to which the other replied, that “ such 
an intention on the a pa ane was almost 
@ temptation to commit — Ibid. 


'. Vanity.— Buffon, speaking on lite! 
works, said— Capital works are scarce ; 
know but five geniuses, Newton, Ba- 
con, Lebnitz, Montesquieu, and mysey! # 


Epigram. 
“rm much s' ra” uoth Harry, 
<That Seas Gaal steal arse 
“T'm not at all,” her sister ayer 
“You know he has such winning ways!” 


Em sue —In Toddington church, Beds., 
monument of Henrietta, Lady Went- 
worth, who died in 1686 :. this memorial i is 
stated to have cost 2,000/, Near it is oe 


ng equally magnificent, in ‘memory of Lady 


Wentworth, who died at the. early 
age of 18, in the year 1632. It bears— 
Maria Wentworth, illustris: Thome Comitis 
@. Cleveland, Filia Prem: — 
Anno. Dni. 1633. iat sux is. 
And here the pretious duste is la: 
Whose puerile tempered cla: + cain ok 
So fine, that it the guest betray’. 
Else the soule grew so fast within, 
It broke the outward shell of siune, 
And 20 was hatch’d a cherubim. 
In height it soar’d to God above ; 
In jn depth it did to knowledge move 
spread in breadth in general Jove. 
pli a pig dutye shin’d 
To parents ; curtestie behind ; 3 
On either side au equal mind. 
Good to the poore, to kindred deare, ‘ 
= servants er to ow cleare,— 
To nothing but herself severe. 
san though a eva vig yet a bride,— 
Achasts Scligumle, and died. 

One of the most beautiful epitaphs on re- 
cord is that to the memory of the celebrated 
Mary, Countess of Pem » by Ben Jonson : 

Underneath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse : 


Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother ;— 
set ere thou hast slain ano’ 





air and wise, as ~— she, 
Time shall throw his dart at thee. 
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